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NEW READERS FOR McGUFFEY? 


On_an August day in 1826 a neatly dressed, Scotch-descended teacher-preacher 
rode into Oxford, Ohio, with, it is said, his personal copies of Livy, Horace, Memo- 
rabilia, and the Greek and Hebrew texts of the Bible in his saddlebags, to begin his 
career as a brilliant college teacher and as a textbook author. The latter occupa- 
tion of William Holmes McGuffey has blown up an educational storm in 1961. 





McGuffey's eclectic readers were the most important influence in American edu- 
cation from the 1830's until almost the turn of the century. Reading about moral 
virtue, love of friends and animals, and rugged individualism, the children of the 
frontier were freed from strict European learning, horror tales of Christian martyr- 
dom and Indian massacres. McGuffey, in his day, revolutionized learning. 





If it was so good then, it should still be good, reasoned the Lakewood school 
board at Twin Lakes, Wis., and last month it directed that a McGuffey Reader edition 
of 1879 be placed on the supplementary reading list for elementary pupils (it first 
wanted the reader, with its phonetic approach, used as a basic text). 





Describing the books as "horse and buggy" material, Wisconsin State Supt. Angus 
B. Rothwell has ruled that the McGuffey Reader cannot be used as either a basic or 
a supplementary text in the public schools. Just as McGuffey replaced outdated and 
irrelevant material, so have new texts and techniques made the 100-year-old readers 
obsolete, said Rothwell. He objects to sectarian references in the books (which the 
school board agreed to tear out or tape over), and finds they lack workbook experi- 
ences, teaching aids, or special skill exercises and "use subject material almost 
totally unrelated to present-day living." 





Public sentiment varies. When the school board refused to give up its McGuffey 
Reader, residents of the county prepared to go into court to remove board members 
who insist on retaining the readers. Newspaper comment has been on both sides-- 
agreeing that the McGuffey material is not for modern school readers, or defending 
its subject material and reading techniques. It seems that McGuffey has posed again 
a question millions of school children found at the end of each of his lessons: 

"And what is the moral of this story?" 








Needed: Tomorrow’s Answers 


Carroll V. Newsom, in his final annual report as president of New York 
Univ., said the American educational system, while reasonably effective in 
the past, "is not good enough" to meet the nation's future needs. He com- 
plained that there was a "natural, but perhaps fatal, tendency among many of 
our citizens to consider yesterday's ideas and solutions as answers to today's 
problems."' He said that educators "must now indulge in many desperate devices 
to try to obtain funds for essential programs...; this detracts from the time 
and energy that should go into educational thought and action." 
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The grim facts about survival under nuclear attack are the subject of a 
major article in the November Michigan Education Journal. Fall-out shel- 
ters for the individual home as well as for schools are discussed. Per- 
sons caught in the fringe destruction areas of a nuclear blast can save 
themselves by reacting quickly, the article points out, although shelters 
offer no protection from blast and heat in direct hit ar2as. Schools, 
the article says, should have an action program to protect people and 
property in event of disaster, plus a curriculum program to teach people 
how to survive. The greatest problem that has faced civil defense plan- 
ners, apathy, has been overcome in recent months, the article says. Requests for infor- 
mation on fall-out shelters received at national civil defense headquarters in Battle 
Creek, Mich., have gone up from 400 a month a 6,500 a day. , 




















> Educational television is making progress on several fronts. In Washington, Chair- 
man, Newton N. Minow of the Federal Communications Commission announced it was establish- 
ing a division of research and education to aid educational TV. In New York, FCC and 
the municipal government established WUHF on Channel 31 (ultra high frequency) to deter- 
mine experimentally whether UHF channels can be used there successfully for ETV. Also 
in the New York area, the FCC approved sale of WNTA, on Channel 13, to a citizens group 
functioning as Educational Television for the Metropolitan Area, Inc., which raised $6.2 
million to buy this commercial station and transform it to an educational operation. In 
Virginia, State Senator William B. Spong, Jr., chairman of the state commission on pub- 
lic education, told the Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers plans were afoot for 

a state-wide program of educational TV. In Kentucky, a state-wide conference in Louis- 
ville, attended by Gov. Combs, was told that the next legislature will be asked to vote 
$10.9 million for construction and operation of state educational TV network. 





- Kentucky has made rapid progress in implementing its foundation program, the 
state's commission on public education was told in the third of a series of reports last 
week, but the local school tax rates should now be lifted to a maximum of $2.50, up from 
$1.50. The report, by Associated Consultants in Education, Meridian, Miss., will be 
considered by the commission in preparing its own report. to Gov. Combs later this year. 





P Florida's state-operated universities will begin operating under a trimester sys- 
tem starting next fall, the state board of control has decided. Some had favored four- 
quarter plan for year-round operation, decreed by the state legislature. Trimesters 
will begin Sept. 5, Jan. 3, and April 25. 





ad George Orwell's book, "1984,"" a gloomy forecast of what life could be like under 
totalitarian rule, caused a brief tempest in Wrenshall, Minn., when high-school teacher 
Richard Wyman was suspended for making it required reading for his advanced group of 
senior English students. Wyman was reinstated when he agreed the book might be optional, 
instead of required. School board members said some parents had complained about treat- 
ment of sex in the novel. 





Lo School spending in 11 Southern states this year totals $448 million, up 12 percent 
over 1960, the Southern Regional Education Board reported. The agency said member 
states had undertaken notable legislative actions to improve faculty salaries, student 
aid, expand junior colleges, and increase co-ordination of higher educational programs. 
However, Southern graduate students are receiving relatively fewer fellowships (a com- 
parison of 1961-62 with the two previous years); only 15 percent go to the South. 





» A textbook advisory committee for the Texas Board of Education recommended 15 his- 
tory books for use in Texas schools and upheld protests against 16 others to which ob- 

jections had been made by conservative groups. The committee said its recommendations 

were based on quality and price of the books. The state school board will decide later 
this month which books to approve. 
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HANDWRITING ON THE LINE 


Been bothered by hyperkinesia lately? 








Many educators have, not with hyperkinesia (writer's cramp) of their own, but with 
that of school-age children to whom the endless loops and lines that they draw in the 
early grades mean legibility or "chicken scratching" as adults. Improving the legibili- 
ty of handwriting was a major theme at the Invitational Conference on Research in Hand- 
writing, sponsored by the Committee on Research in Basic Skills of the University of 
Wisconsin Department of Education. 


Much of the materiat presented to the conference was based on a U. S. Office of 
Education research report on symbol perception in skill learning, conducted by Virgil 
Herrick, chairman, and other members of the Committee on Research in Basic Skills. 





Herrick told the group that if the verifying research is correct, "the educational 
programs for much of the skill learning in the elementary school will need to be rewrit- 
ten.'' In a random national survey he found that only one school in five attempts to in- 
dividualize instruction in handwriting: "Little help is given children in recognizing 
their own errors and in developing their own styles of handwriting."' Only about 7 per- 
cent of the schools had diagnostic and remedial programs in handwriting. 








A majority (97 percent) of the school systems depend upon commercial handwriting 
programs for their instruction. Herrick criticized this, primarily because the commer- 
cial systems do not provide enough improved evaluation procedures for this field. 





Research is a key to better handwriting for this country, Herrick told the group. 
Rather than work with correctness of letter formation and its relation to language units 
being used, educators should explore the attitude of the individual learner and his as- 
pirations in learning to write, the effects of stress and speed on writing, the design 
of writing instruments (obviously, no good writing instrument for children which en- 
hances their writing development now exists"), and the development of evaluations to 
improve writing skills. 





A paper presented by H. Callewaert of Brussels, Belgium, a neurologist, suggested 
changes in instruments as well as techniques for easy and legible handwriting. He 
pointed out that those who write adroitly and easily curve most of the straight lines, 
His suggestions: to emphasize round handwriting which relaxes the hand; the use of 
writing brushes rather than premature drawing with pencils; and methodic pre-apprentice- 
ship before formal instruction in reading and writing. 


How the story of handwriting ends was the subject of another research paper by 
Elaine M. Templin, who conducted a survey of 1946 public high-school graduates in 20 
communities on the eastern seaboard. Her findings: 





The pencil, ballpoint pen, and fountain pen--in that order--are the most commonly 
used writing tools; making out checks, social correspondence (primarily done by women), 
filling in forms, preparing shopping lists, and signing or initialing forms or letters-- 
in that order--are the most common uses of handwriting; and adults average nine pages 
of handwritten material weekly. Women averaged more writing than men, except for male 
professional and white collar workers, trained for all-manuscript work. 


Some ideas brought out in discussions at the conference: since the modern prefer- 
ence is for typewriting, why not use more typewriters for personal and classroom use? }; 
the bulk of illegibility in handwriting is with just a few letters of the alphabet; the 
fact that girls write better than boys is puzzling; and criteria for judging handwrit- 
ing can be and need to be developed. 
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EDUCATION SCOPE Siaegmwimaimimnnrnnr 


%*% ''Have Our Teachers Colleges Failed?" asks Saturday Evening Post writer Evan 
Hill in Nov. 11 issue. Most teacher colleges do not fare well in his report. How- s 
ever, he says the usual criticism of teacher colleges, centered on ''methods" vs. 

"“content,'' is not particularly valid. As Hill sees it, teacher colleges do not 

stress excellence adequately, too often put up with poor teachers and poor students 

who could not gain places in schools with better standards. The system is improving, 

he says, but needs time to catch up. 








OTHER NOVEMBER ARTICLES: PTA Magazine: "Examination Blues," by Harriet and 
Herbert Schueler; and "Helping Your Child with His Homework," by Ruth Strang. 





IN NEWS MAGAZINES: Newsweek (Nov. 6) has major story, "Trouble in the Big Red 
Schoolhouse,'' about education in red China. @ Time (Nov. 3) has cover story, 'The 
American Coliege Girl''; cover subject is Mary I. Bunting, president of Radcliffe 
College. @ U.S. News & World Report (Nov. 6), under "News You Can Use in Your Per- 
sonal Planning," gives advice on college admission and value of an advanced degree. 








ON TELEVISION: ''Lamp Unto My Feet" (CBS-TV Network, Sun., Nov. 5, 10 a.m. EST) 
will present 15-minute play, ''God, Are You Properly Enrolled?" dealing with place of 
religion in public schools. @ ''Candid Camera" (CBS-TV Network, Sun., Nov. 12, 

10 p.m. EST) will be shot in classroom; cameras record children's reactions when 
Allen Funt, posing as substitute teacher, asks students to take over his post. 








EDUCATION NEWSMAKERS 


PEOPLE: David A. Lockmiller resigned as president, Ohio Wesleyan Univ., to be- 
come executive director, National Home Study Council, Washington, D.C. @ Franklin ® 








Dunham, 69, chief of radio and television services, U.S. Office of Education, since 
1945, and formerly educational director of NBC, died Oct. 27. 


President Kennedy, designating Nov. 5-11 as American Education Week, proclaimed: 
"The education of our people should be a lifelong process by which we continue to 
feed new vigor into the lifestream of the Nation through intelligent, reasoned deci- 
sions. Let us not think of education only in terms of its costs, but rather in terms 
of the infinite potential of the human mind that can be realized through education. 
Let us think of education as the means of developing our greatest abilities, because 
in each of us there is a private hope and dream which, fulfilled, can be translated 
into benefit for everyone and greater strength for our Nation." 





NEW_ BOOKS AND REPORTS: Education and Economic Growth, by Harold M. Groves, 
ports a study by the Committee on Educational Finance, National Education Assn. 
pages; $1.) @ School Business Management, a graduate-level text, by William H. 
(303 pages; $7.95. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York 36, N.Y.) @ 
morrow's Illiterates: The State of Reading Instruction Today, edited by Charles 
Walcutt, published for the Council for Basic Education by Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. (168 pages; $3.95.) 











Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 
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